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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. IX. 


corscsicesovooeoesooeens .A lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, and at court, 
Of ever listless loiterers, whoattend 
No call, no trust, no duty and no friend. 
Thee too, my Paridel, I saw thee there, 
Stretch’d on the rack of atoo easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 
POPE. 


MR. SAMUEL SAUNTER, 


Although you have adopted the humble appella 
tion of a “ Lounger,” and have not been ashamed 
to acknowledge yourself as such, yet we have not 
had such an exact description of you, as would 
make the world consider you in thatlight. Loun- 
ger, although simply defined by Dr. Johnson to be 
an /dler, I take it, has afar more extensive signifi- 
cation than that word. It indicates not only a 
person, who spends a lazy life, but also one, who 
seems tired of that life ; who is continually roving 
from one thing to another in search of amusement ; 
which, if by chance he should find, is ot so short 
duration, that he is obliged to keep himself in a 
perpetual agitation, to prevent life from becoming 
insupportable. 


This cannot be denied to be the definition of a 
lounger ; for, I am sorry to say, that I come ex- 
actly under that description, and every body that 
knows me says that I am a lounger, if ever there 
was one. Some, indeed, have even gone so far as 
to ask me, whether I was not Samuel Saunter ? 

In your introductory speculation, you observe, 
that the very idleness of an idler is instructive ; 
admitting this, you must also allow, that the des- 
cription of the habits of a /ounger, will edify, as 
well as amuse a portion of the readers of your pa- 
per. The following journal, without disguising 
myself in the least, is an exact copy of my daily 
occupation, and to my certain knowledge, it nearly 
answers that of several young gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance. 

Nine o'clock A. M...0+-eTime to rise.....The aca- 
demy bell ringing.....remember when I was 
obliged to run with a school-boy’s haste at the 
sound.......Came down stairs...... he family up.... 
Father says “ 1 suppose you’ve had pleasant dreams 
this morning.’’s.e«eLook at Poulson’s paper.....no 
fresh duels....the people are all growing cowards. 
«New York’s the place for rencontres. 


_N.B. Remarkably fond of any thing like shoot- 
ing. 

Ten o'clock....Breakfast over....said nothing the 
Whole time, except that the fellow, who killed the 
country-man in Market-street the other night, was 
a devilish great shot! 

N. B. Observe well the first nota bene,....Put 
2 my hat to go out..not upon buginess....but to 








keep out of the way till the breakfast table is 
cleared. 

Eleven o’clock. Return home......take up my 
flute, and blow into it..... The old man says, * it is 
shame for a young person to spend his time in toot- 
ing.”’..«.Mother says....“¢ that she is quite tired of 
such a continual ding-dong.’’.....Tell her she has 
no ear for music...«-Open the harpsichord.....play 
a tune....something like the president’s March.... 
N. B. The only tune I can play......Mother both 
sharp and flat against music.....quite a tramontane, 
and never took a lesson from Carr. 

Twelve o’clock. Walk into the office..... Take up 
a pen to write a “ Lounger.” N. B.....very desi- 
rous of appearing in that paper.....Begin.....“¢ Mr. 
Saunter”.....too lazy to go any farther.....Feel hun- 
gry....too soon for dinner.....N. B. Lounge about 
till it is ready......Eat a jelly at Richardet’s and 
languidly smile. 

Three o'clock. Dinner over.....Walk to the li- 
brary.....Saunter about from one room to the other 
----no fun going on, no talking, no laughing......See 
Oliver Oldschool half stupified over a book....some 
d—d"philosophy, I suppose.....close reader thisees.. 
better be writing something for the Port Folio, 
to amuse us next Saturday......N. B. Nobody here 
but bookworms....not fond of such feptiles...-had 
rather be at home. 

Four o'clock. Walk home....find the old lady 
reading the history of England.....she remarks 
*¢ what a hypocrite is this Oliver Cromwell !”’.... 
‘© and who the devil’s Oliver Cromwell ?” replied I. 
oN. B. read the history of England once....think- 
ing of something else all the time....went into one 
ear and out of the other.... Wish tea was readyeees. 
Hate twilight, makes one grave and thoughtful. 

Seven o'clock. Tea finished.....start off to a bil- 
liard-table....can’t help reflecting as I go along... 
bad business this....but where the devil else can I 
gO ?.eimpossible to stay at home.....always get 
hipp’d....Enter the billiard-room....find the whole 
posse of my acquaintance....said they all came there 
because they did not know what else to do...rarely 
resort to the theatre....nothing of a lady’s man. 

Zen o'clock. Return home....obliged to keep 
reasonable hours.... [wenty dollars less in pocket 
---ehorrid luck....can’t help swearing....never go to 
a billiard-table again.....Old gentleman wonders 
where I spend my evenings....say nothing....let 
him find it out himself....warrant he can guess 
pretty well....was a young man himself once. 

Iam, sir, &c. 
Your humble servant, 
CYMON TORPID. 


N. B. You will be pleased to recollect, that I 
would rather list for a soldier, than stay at home at 
night, and be obliged to read. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Otpscnxoot, 


IN a late democratic caucus, it was proposed to 
change the arms of the United States; and agreed, 
nem. cone that it would be highly improper to 


suffer the old ones to remain, under the new order 
of things. Much dissention happened on the 
choice of subjects. 

As some of the members found it rather diffi- 
cult to convey their ideas in appropriate phrases, 
and the imaginations of others were not very fer- 
tile, it was thought proper to postpone the consi- 
deration of the subject until the next meeting 
(which had not taken place at the time the post 
left Washington), when it was expected they 
would all be in readiness with their exempla. 

I send you the following sketches, which were 
the only ones presented; and which, although a 
federalist, I think you will acknowledge to be 
*“‘ crayoned out” by their respective authors, with 
a peculiar felicity of invention. 

ASMODEO. 
BY MR. JEFFERSON. 


Sable ; the skeleton of a mammoth passant, ar- 
gent. Crest; on a fascis or, a sinister hand plumed, 
argent. Supporters ; two great claws, per pale cre- 
nellé, manned and armed, sad/e. Motto, Res Mira. 


BY MR. BRECKENRIDGE, 


Vert; Justice bleeding couchant, her scales 
broken, or, surmounted by a back-woodsman ha- 
billé, with scalping knife, tomahawk, &c. KCeorss 
Crest; on a wreath, a rattlesnake rowed sibilant, 


or. Supporters; two savages proper. Motto, 
Ruat Fustitia. 
BY MR GALLATIN. 
The genius of Columbia, dormant. By her, 


an ill-looking fellow, stealing to some money 
bags; a tattered Genevese habit lying near him, 
which he appears just to have thrown off: a crowd 
of hungry foreigners behind him, semé. Crest; 
on a chapeau gu/es, a whip-poor-will. Supporters; 
two Lazzaroni en guenilles. Motto, dliorum sump- 
tibus pascor. 
B? THE POLITICAL DAVID. 

Gules, a boy, dressed in the ancient toga, fright 
ened at the appearance of a marine, with a switch 
in his hand, surrounded by sixteen stars adumbrat- 
ed, argent. Crest; on a wreath, a ferula, gules. 
Supporters ; two slaves manacled, sable. Motto; 
Mendaciis non ratione. 

BY DR. LAZAREYTO. 


Sable, Commerce pleurant, on a pile of broken 
anchors, cannon with their trunnions knocked off, 
&c. &c. A view of a barren country; people in 
rags. In the back ground, the wreck of the fri- 
gate Constitution. Crest; on a bull’s hide, sadle, 
a pestle and mortar, or,...Supporters ; two human 
skeletons proper. Motto; Morbis floreo. 

E——_———__] 
REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FULIO. 


LETYERS CONCERNING THE UNITED SYAT2S OF 
AMERICA, 
(CONTINUED.) 

AT the time that Mr. Bulow wrote his first let- 
ter, the treaty, recently concluded between Eng- 
land and the United States, engaged all the atten- 
tion of the Americans, and was the cause of a 
| Schism, among them. Ms. Bulow seems to have 
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been struck with the lanruage of the opponents 
to this governmental act; he, notwithstsnding, 
takes no side in this question; but, from what he 
SayS, it is easy to collect, that neither disinterest- 
edness, patriotism, nor services are a sufficient 
shicld arainst calumny. 

** Most ofthe public newspapers,” says he, “are 
ful! of invective against the authors of this treaty; 
even Washington isnotexempted. He is accused 
of having drawn from the public treasury, more 
money than he had a right to. He is charged 
with affecting airs of royalty and courtly manners. 
They say, that he is invisible to all but his minis- 
ters, and that he despises the simple citizen. He 
is reproached with being sold to the aristocrats of 
the country. Ie is even called the ally of George 
the third. Vhe appellation given tothe late treaty 
is, that it is a monument of infamy, attesting the 
ingratitude of America towards the French, who 
fought for their liberty. It is contended, that, 
since the conclusion of this treaty, the British pri- 
vatecrs have taken more vessels from the Ameri- 
cans, than they did before, kc. kc. It appears, 
that a large majority of the American people are 
opposed, in sentiment, to this treaty ; and what is 
most remarkable is, that the most violent com- 
plaints are made by the inhabitants of the interior 
country. 

** | will not undertake to inquire, whether the 
treaty is consonant to the interests of America, 
or whether it would not have been better to re- 
drain from making treaties with any European 
powers, contenting themselves with the obser- 
wance of a strict neutrality. Nor will I venture 
the slightest judgment, with respect to the impu- 
tations against Washington. I content myself 
with a plain narrative of facts.” 

In his second letter, Mr. Bulow recurs to the 
etymology of the word republic, which is discover- 
ed without much difficulty ; and, from his expla- 
nation of the term, he concludes, that the measures 
of government, rather than the form, constisutes a re- 
public. TLowever paradoxical it may seem, it 
would be conformable to the etymology, as well 
as to the nature of things, to call the government 
of Frederick Il republican, inasmuch as the admi- 
nistration of this prince contributed to the good of 
his people. Zhe form of government does not consti- 
mite the essence of a repudlic*. It is well known, 
that the constitution of a republic may long out- 
live the republic. Cicero, in his letters, often ex- 
claims, Lhe republic is no more! And that, before 
the civil war of the first Czsar, at a time when the 
republican form existed entire. 

In order to apply these observations to the 
United States, Mr. Bulow proposes this question : 
Are the measures of the government of the United 
States republican? And, although he avows, that 
he is not competent to make a peremptory deci- 
sion, it is casily seen, that he leans to the negative. 

Among other laws, which he cites, as being 
contrary to the public good, we notice those that 
concern the wild lands, which, according to him, 
vive rise to speculations, wherein dishonesty pre- 
cominates. 

These speculations, says he, occasion fraud, 
which makes the property very precarious, which 
is very contrary to public good. As these lands 
pass, in a single day, through twenty different 
hands, it isimpossible to discover the true propri- 
etor, and it happens, that some people are so little 
scrupulous, as to sell the same lands toa variety of 
difierent people. It happens sometimes, that, 
‘when a persen begins a settlement on his purchase, 





* What anarch heretic is this Mr. Bulow, if his faith be 
graduated by the scale of the republican creed, as under- 
stood by the ruiers of the land at this day! According to 
jetierson and others, there is but one only and true republic, 
Vad. cs 1epreceptative demccracy —mme Note of Translator. 
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up come an host of other purchasers, bringing 
their title deeds of a prior date, and thus some are 
obliged to pay the purchase money, two or three 
times over. 

In the third letter, Mr. Bulow speaks of the 
sovereignty of the people, as he before spoke of 
the republic; and he pretends that, when the laws 
are conformable to the interests of the people, their 
sovereignty exists, under any form of government. 
He seems to question the sovereignty of the 
people in the United States. He asks if they are 
worthy of being so? If they are virtuous? And 
he directly eludes the answer. It is necessary, 
says he,to be almostas reserved upon the reputa- 
tion of a people, as upon that ofan individual. “I 
confess,” continues he, “ that I believe in original 
sin; I believe that natural propensities are trans- 
mitted from sire to offspring. It cannot be deni- 
ed that children receive an internal organization, 
similar to that of their parents, and this structure 
contributes to determine character, more than Hel- 
vetius imagines. Here, then, it may be asked, 
whence do the Americans derive their origin? 

* The inhabitants of New-England, a very res- 
pectable race of men, persecuted on account of re- 
ligion, fly to this country, and establish themselves 
there, at their own expense; but in process of 
time they have been joined by a great number of 
candidates for Botany-bay*, emigrants from Ire- 
land, who cannot be cited as models of good man- 
ners ; and German peasants, from the borders of 
the Rhine, whose descendants are said to love do/- 
lars above every thing, and nothing but do//ars, 
and who, consequently, have not degenerated 
from their ancestors.” 

This is not the only passage wherein Mr. Bu- 
low speaks of the taste of the Americans for do/- 
lars. *¢ People of observation,” says he, in his 
fifth letter, “ have remarked, that the English, in 
general, have a profound veneration for the rich. 
This respect for money is quite as striking among 
the Americans. As the thirst for consideration is 
general, every one tries to grow rich, as soon as 
possible, cost what it may. ‘This avidity corres- 
ponds but little with republican virtues. But why 
should we believe that the Americans are cham- 
pions of virtue ?” 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bulow treats with 
great severity the people he went to visit ; and his 
judgment would appear more impartial perhaps, 
if he now and then made an exception, which 
every ingenuous man must make. He shows this 
indulgence only to Washington, whom he treats 
better in his fifth letter than in the first, doubtless 
because he knew him better at one period than the 
other. It is where he speaks of the two parties 
that divide America. ‘ The anti-federalists,” 
says he, * since the revolution, have taken the 
name of democrats. Being, by the federalists, de- 
nominated jacobins and anarchists, they think, in 
their turn, to stigmatise them, by giving them the 
the name of aristocrats.” 


POLITICS. 

FROM TME NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 

No. XIII. 


THE advocates of the power of congress to abo- 
lish the judges, endeavour to deduce a presumption 
of intention favourable to their doctrine, from this 





* By this, must be understood persons deserving of 
Botany-bay, an establishment formed within a few years, 
to receive the malefactors, whom England formerly trans- 
ported to the colonies, which she has since lost. Note 
of the Reviewer. 





argument.....The provision concerning the tenute 
of office (say they) ought to be viewed as a res- 
traint upon the executive department, because, to 
this department belongs the power of removal ; 
in like manner as the provision concerning the di. 
minution of compensations ought to be regarded 
as a restraint upon the legislative department, be- 
cause to this department belongs the power of re- 
gulating compensations. The different members 
of the clause ought to be taken distributively, in 
conformity with the distribution of power to the 
respective departments. 

Thisis certainly the most specious of the argu- 
ments, which have been used on that side. It has 
received several pertinent and forcible answerSesrgs 
But it is believed to be susceptible of one still more 
direct and satisfactory ; which is not recollected 
to have been yet given. 

If, in the theory of the constitution, there was 
but one way of defeating the tenure of office, and 
that exclusively appertaining to the executive au- 
thority, it would be anatural and correct inference, 
that this authority was solely contemplated in a 
constitutional provision upon the subject. But the 
fact is clearly otherwise. There are two modes 
known to the constitution, in which the tenure of 
office may be affected....one the abolition of the 
office, the other the removal of the officer. The 
first is a legislative act, and operates by removing 
the office from the person....the last is an execu- 
tive act, and operates by removing the person from 
the office. Both equally cause the tenure, enjoy- 
ment, or holding of the office to cease. 


This being the case, the inference, which has 
been drawn, fails. ‘There is no ground for the 
presumption, that the constitution, in establishing 
the tenure of an office, had an exclusive eye to one 
only of the two modes, in which it might be af- 
fected. The more rational supposition is, that it 
intended to reach and exclude both; because, this 
alone can fulfil the purpose, which it appears to 
have inview: And it ought neither to be under. 
stood to aim at less than its language imports, nor 
to employ inadequate means for accomplishing the 
end, which it professes. Or, the better to elucidate 
the idea, by placing it in another form, it may be 
said, that since, in the nature of things, the legis- 
lative, equally with the executive organ, may, by 
different modes of action, affect the tenure of of- 
fice; when the constitution undertakes to pres 
scribe what that tenure shall be, it ought to be pre- 
sumed to intend to guard that, which shall have 
been prescribed against the interference of either 
department. 


In an instrument abounding with examples of 
restrictions on the legislative discretion, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that one was intended 
in every case, in which it may be fairly inferred, 
either from the words used, or from the object to 
be effected. 


While the reason, which has been stated, refers 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fices as well to the executive as to the legislative 
department, were itnecessary to examine to which, 
ifto either of them, it ought to be deemed most ap- 
propriate, there could be no difficulty in selecting 
the latter, rather than the former. The tenure of 
an office is one of its essential qualities. A provi- 
sion, therefore, which is destined to prescribe or 
define this quality, may be supposed to have a 
more peculiar reference to that department, which 
is empowered to constitute the office; either as di- 
rectory to it in the exercise of its power, or as fixe 
ing what otherwise would be left to its discretion. 


It is constantly to be recollected, that the terms 
of the provision do not look particularly to either 
department. They are general. “ The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour.” 
’Tis not from the terms, therefore, that an exclu- 
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ferred. On the contrary, they must be narrowed 
to give them only this effect. 

It is different as to the provision concerning 
compensations. Though equally general in the 
terms, this can have no relation but to the legisla- 
tive department; because, as before observed, that 
department alone would have had power to dimi- 
nish the compensations. But this reason for con- 
fining that provision to one department, namely, 
the power of affecting the compensations, so far 
from dictating a similar appropriation of the other 
provision, looks a different way, and requires, by 
analogy; that the latter should be applied to both 
the departments, each having a power of affecting 
the tenure of office, in a way peculiar to itself. 
Nor can it be too often repeated, because it is a 
consideration of great force, that the design so con- 
spicuous in the former of these two provisions, to 
secure the independence of the judges against le- 

islative influence, is a powerful reason for under- 
standing the latter in a sense calculated to advance 
the same important end, rather than in one, 
which must entirely frustrate it. 

A rule of constitutional law opposed to our con- 
struction, is attempted to be derived from the 
maxim, that the power of legislation is always 
equal ; and that a preceding can never bind or con- 
troul a succeeding legislature by its acts, which, 
therefore, must always be liable to repeal, at the 
discretion of the successor. 

The misapplication, or too extensive application 
of general maxims or propositions, true in their 
genuine sense, is one of the most common and 
fruitful sources of false reasoning. This is strong- 
ly exemplified in the present instance. ‘The 
maxim relied upon, can mean nothing more, than 
that as to all those matters, which a preceding le- 
gislature was free to establish and revoke, a suc- 
ceeding legislature will be equally free. The lat- 
ter may do what the former could have done, or it 
may undo what the former could have undone. 
But unless it can be maintained, that the power of 
ordinary legislation is in itself illimitable, incon- 
troulable, incapable of being bound either by its 
own acts, or by the injunctions or prohibitions ofa 
constitution, it will follow, that the body invested 
with that power may bind itself, and may bind its 
successor: se that neither itself nor its successor 
can of right revoke acts, which may have been once 
done. To say that a legislature may bind itself, 
but not its successor, is to affim, that the latter has 
not merely an equal, but a greater power than the 
former, else it could not do what the former was 
unable to do. Equality of power only will not 
sufice for the areument. On the other hand, to 
affirm that a legislature cannot bind itself, is to as- 
sert, that there can be no valid pledge of the pub- 
lic faith, that no right can be vested in an indivi- 
dual, or collection of individuals, whether of pro- 
perty or of any other description, which may not 
be resumed at pleasure. 

Without doubt a legislature binds itself by all 
those acts, which engage the public faith ; which 
confer on individuais permanent rights, either 
gratuitously or for valuable consideration; and in 
all these instances a succeeding one is not less 
bound. Astoa right, which may have been con- 
ferred by an express provision of the constitution, 
defining the condition of the enjoyment; or as to 
an institution or matter in its nature permanent, 
which the constitution may have confided to an 
act of the legislature ; its authority terminates with 
the act that vests the right, or makes the establish- 
ment. A case of the first sort is exemplified in 
the oifice ofa judge; of the last, in the creation of 
a hew state, which has been very pertinently men- 
tioned as a decisive instance of power in a legisla- 
ture to do a thing, which, being done, is irrevo- 
cable. 

But whatever may be the latitude we assign to 
the power of a legislature over the acts of a pre- 
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decessor, it is nothing to the purpose, so long as it 
shall be admitted that the constitution may bind 
and controul the legislature. With this admis- 
sion, the simple inquiry must always be.....has or 
has not the constitution, in the particular instance, 
bound the legislature? And the solution must be 
sought in the language, nature, and end of the pro- 
vision. If those warrant the conclusion, that the 
legislature was intended to be bound, it is perfect 
nonsense to reply that this cannot be so because 
a legislature cannot bind itself by its own acts; or 
because the power of one legislature is equal to 
that of another. What signifies this proposition, 
if the constitution has power to bind the legisla- 
ture, and has, in fact, bound it in a given case? 
Can a generalrule disprove the fact of an exception, 
which it is admitted may exist? If so, the argu- 
ment is always ready, and equally valid to disprove 
any limitation of the legislative discretion. 

Compelled, as they must be, to desist from the 
use of the argument, in the extensive sense, in 
which it has been employed, if its inventors should 
content themselves with saying, that, at least, the 
principle adduced by them ought to have so much 
of force, as to make the exception to it depend on 
an express provision.....it may be answered, that 
in the case under consideration, there is an express 
provision. No language can be more precise or 
peremptory than this. The judges, doth of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour.” If this be not an express 
provision, it is impossible to devise one. But the 
position, that an express provision is necessary to 
form an exception, is itself unfounded. Wherever 
it is clear, whether by a circumstance expressed, or 
by one so implied as to leave no reasonable doubt, 
that a limitation of the authority of the legislature 
was designed by the constitution, the intention 
ought to prevail. 

A very strong confirmation of the true intent of 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of-. 
fice results from an argument by analogy. In each 
of the articles, which establishes any branch of the 
government, the duration of office is a prominent 
feature. Two years for the house of representa- 
tives, six for the senate, four for the president and 
vice-president, are the respective terms of dura- 
tion ; and for the judges, the term of good behavi- 
our is allotted. It is presumable, that each was 
established in the same spirit, as a point material 
in the organization of the government, and ofa 
nature to be properly fundamental. It will not be 
pretended that the duration of office prescribed as 
to any other department, is within the reach of le- 
gislative discretion. And why shall that of judi- 
cial officers form an exception? Why shall the 
constitution be supposed less tenacious of securing 
to this organ of the sovereign power, a fixed dura- 
tion than to any other? If there be any thing, 
which ought to be supposed to be peculiarly ex- 
cepted out of the power of the ordinary legislature, 
it is emphatically the organization of the several 
constituent departments of the government, which 
in our system are the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary. Reasons of the most cogent nature re- 
commend that the stability and independence of 
the last of these three branches should be guarded 
with particular circumspection and care. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS, 


— 
From the Washington Federalist, February 19. 


Yesterday, in the house, a very handsome and 
correct speech was made by Mr. Stanley (N. C.) 
against the repealing bill. 

Mr. Giles rose in favour of the bill. He com- 
menced with abusing the administrations of Was- 
ington and Adams, which abuse was continued 
through the whole speech. His language remin- 
ded us of Smith’s correct remark, that the demo- 
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crats were iron orators.—-He certainly discovered 
some ingenuity, and as we expected, an im- 
mense deal of sophistry, of palpable sophistry, in- 
deed argument was of course out of the ques- 
tion. 

The speech of Mr. Giles disappointed both par- 
ties: as to the constitutionality, he said not one 
word that cannot easily be refuted; as to the ex- 
pediency, he was not more successful. We believe 
that in the opinion of both parties, he has sunk 
ninety-nine per cent. 

The debate has taken such aturn that we donot 
think it will close in less than two weeks from the: 
commencement. The most splendid speeches on 
the federal side are yet to be delivered. All will 
be done that can be done to preserve the constt- 
tution; but hope is almost without foundation. 

February 20. 

Yesterday, in the House, in committee of the 
whole, on the Judiciary Bill, Mr. Bayard was the 
only speaker. He commenced with a reply to 
Mr. Giles, who talked the preceding day: Mr- 
Giles had introduced a variety of matter totally ir- 
relevant to the subject: but as that matter was in- 
tended to affect the question, it was necessary to 
reply. This respected the sinking fund, the in- 
ternal revenue, the direct tax, the Indian war, the 
commencement of the navy, the mission of Messrs, 
Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, Mr. Giles’s insult 
of Washington, his assertion thatthe late law was 
intended to preserve the influence of an expiring 
party, his unfounded calumnies of the judges in 
executing the sedition law, his assertions that the 
Federal wish was to destroy the state sovereignties 
—the common law—the conduct of the supreme 
court with regard to these commissions of Mr, 
Giles’s attack an the pulpit, &c. These subjects 
Mr. Giles had introduced as preliminary to his 
arguments on the bill before the house—and to 
these subjects Mr. Bayard was compelled to reply. 
After which he took up the consideration of the 
inexpediency of the bill. This subject was hand- 
led in a most masterly manner. He was about te 
enter on the constitutionality of the bill, when af- 
ter speaking three hours and an half, he observed, 
that having detained the committee so long, and 
having yet many remarks to make, if it were the 
wish of the chairman, or of the committee, he 
would postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject tillthe succeeding day. It was then moved 
that the committee rise. The general voice was 
against it, buton Mr. Bayard’s rising again, it was 
perceived that his voice was broken, and that he 
was in some measure exhausted—Mr. B. said that 
he should not be able to offer what he had wished ; 
he might proceed, but should not be able to con- 
clude his observations as he desired. The commit- 
tee then rose. 

Mr. Bayard began about 12,.and suspended his 
remarks at half past three; this day he will con- 
clude. : 

The speeches of Mr. Morris and Mr. Tracy in 
the Senate, and of Mr. Hemphill in the house, have 
received great applause, but as far as we are able 
to judge, we must pronounce the speech of Mr. 
Bayard far superior, not only to those, but will 
rank with the speech of a Demothenes, a Cicero, 
or a Chatham. This is saying much, but 
when that! speech shall be published, not a 
single person will dispute the correctness of this 
remark. 

Mr. Bayard addressed himself mostly to the un- 
derstanding: he examined the subject with the 

greatest penetration and more extensively than 
any, we might say perhaps than all his predeces- 
SO!'S. 

We cannot omit here observing that the speech 
of Mr. Bayard, as it respected the expediency of 
the bill had a sensible efiect on the democratic 
members; indeed we have heard some of them 





say, that their minds were convinced of the inexy 
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pediency of the bill. 
that their implicit obedience to the mandatory re- 
commendations of the executive, and their violent | 
passion and party prejudice, will induce them to 
overlook the destruction of our liberty and of our 
Bnion. 


' 


PROM THE ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 


FAREWELL, A LONG FAREWELL TO ALL OUR 
GREATNESS, 


THE fatal bill has passed: our constitution is 
no more. After Mr. Dana, Mr. Plater, and Mr. 
Talmage spoke against the bill, on Monday even- 
ing, several motions were made for the committee 
to rise, and pressed in earnest terms by Mr. A. 
Foster, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Griswold, and op- 
posed by Mr. Claiborne and Mr. Dawson. At 
about eleven o’clock, the question was taken, for 
striking out the first section of the bill, and nega- 
tived; the votes standing $1 in favour of striking 
out, and 60 against it. The yeas and nays will 
be given, and the nays often, often republished. 

When all the speeches on the federal side shall 
be published, we dare assert, that there will not 
be a single candid intelligent mind that will not be 
convinced, both of the inexpediency and unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill. What other acts, urged by 
the intoxication of power, and the fury of party 
rage, are yet to mark this session, we cannot yet 
determine. One thing is however morally cer- 
tain, namely, that the bill will be sufficient to open 
the eyes of the people, and to convert them from 
their late political delusion: but we fear their 
eyes will be opened when too late, when it will be 
impossible to restore the constitution. 


Added to others, there is one violation of the 
constitution, ** open, gross, palpable.’’ The con- 
stitution says, the salaries of no judge shall be p1- 
MINISHED, while in office. By this bill the judges 
of Kentucky and Tenessee are curtailed in their 
salaries FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS each. 

The judges will continue to hold their courts, as 
if the bill had not passed. ’Tis their solemn duty 
to do it; their country, all that is dear and valu- 
able, call on them to doit. By the judges this 
bill will be declared null and void: the country 
will then be divided into two sects only, those who 
hold to the independency of the judges and tothe 
constitution, and those who hold the sovereignty 
of Virginia, and the uselessness of any general 
constitution. We say the sovereignty of Virginia, 
because that state now wields the rod of empire: 
not the talents, the learning, the wealth, virtue, 
and worth of that state, but the scum that political 
madness has thrown on the surface; the dema- 
gogues that have stolen the people’s short lived 
eonlidence. 


And now we would ask the mighty victors, what 
is your triumph? You have wreaked your ven- 
geance on sixteen judges, and in doing it have 
destroyed the best constitution that ever was form- 
ed, and one carrying with it the seeds of its own 
perfection. What is the triumph of the presi- 
dent? He has gratified his malice towards the 
judges, but he has drawn a tear into the eye of 
every thoughtful patriot....he has lost many, very 
many of his best friends....he has done no good, 
but has laid the foundation of infinite mischief..... 
Let us ask those who favoured the bill, to turn to 
their own hearts, and examine their own sensa- 
tions. What are they? Are their feelings agree- 
able? Have they the consciousness of having 
acted meritoriously? Of having had no other 
view than the public good? Or co they not feel, 
as he: felt, who at last gained a victory over inno- 
cence in paradise? Do they not feel the guilty 
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But we have reason to fear | pleasure of having gratified their party vengeance, 


and ready nobly to exclaim, what, though a con- 
stitution is destroyed, and an empire’s peace and 
prosperity forever checked, we have gained a vic- 
tory over sixteen enemies? 

It has been suggested, we think with very con- 
siderable probability, that it was the determination 
of the party to take this step, to bring about a 
general dissolution of the union. Virginia, as the 
government now is, will not be content, without 
holding in hand the reins of the general govern- 
ment; New-England will never submit to be a 
colony of Virginia: the Virginian demagogues, 
aware of this, are not unwilling to be disconnected 
from the northern states. Indeed, some have gone 
so far as to say, that the manners, habits, customs, 
principles, and ways of thinking are so different 
in the southern and northern states, that, if an 
amicable dissolution could take place, it would be 
for the peace and general advantage of the whole. 
But from the moment such a dissolution takes 
place, may we date the rapid progress of America 
to 1 state of incivilization. In all human probabi- 
lity, we cannot exist as a nation, withouta general 
government. Once divided into two, we shall 
soon be into twenty clashing sovereignties, conti- 
nually at war with each other. Or do we ima- 
gine, that the best informed citizens of the southern 
states wish such disunion. They are sensible how 
great is their danger from their slaves, and how 
easy it might be for the northern people to subju- 
gate them, by means of the slaves. Far, far dis- 
tant be the day, when these injured slaves shall 
PRACTICE on those empty declamations of zQgu4z 
ricu?s, which yet exist but in theory among 
masters. May the time never come, when these 
slaves rise against their masters. But the possi- 
bility that such a time may come, ought to teach 
the southern states, that to them unionis far more 
necessary than to the people of New-England ; for 
should their ever be a spirit of general insurrec- 
tion among the blacks, that spirit will rage uncon- 
trouled in the blood of the whites, till quelled by 
the people of the northern states. These are not 
unfounded suggestions: nothing but a signal in- 
terposition of Providence prevented, about eighteen 
months since, the total destruction of the city of 
Richmond, and murder of its white inhabitants ; 
and when the devastation and bloodshed would 
have ended, Heaven only knows. 


The house were on Tuesday mostly engaged in 
attempting to make amendments to the bill, but 
all attempts failed; though the absolute necessity 
of such amendments were apparent, and were ac- 
knowledged by the democrats. Their plea was, 
that such amendments might be brought forward 
ina supplementary bill. Onthe proposed amend- 
ment, continuing the salaries of the judges of 
Kentucky and Tenessee, and, in one instance at 
least, save a direct infraction of the constitution, 
Mr. Eustis and Mr. Davis voted for the amend- 
ment, but it was lost. Thus men violate the plain 
dictates of their consciences and their oaths (we 
say not intentionally), and expect to atone in part 
by a supplementary bill. 

The bill having passed to a third reading for 
Wednesday, may be considered as irrevocably 
past. 

Should Mr. Breckenridge now bring forward a 
resolution to repeal the law, establishing the su- 
preme court of the United States, we should only 
consider a part of the system intended to be pur- 
sued. It can as well be done, as consistently with 
the constitution, as what has been done. It may 
seem too bold for this session; but the democrats 
having established the principle, that there is no 
such thing as breaking the constitution, do what 
you will, we sincerely expect it will be done next 
session, should we have another session under the 
present remnant of our constitutions They can 





then repeal the law establishing that court, having 
caution not to have the repeal operate, till the new 
law commences: then the old judges cease of 
course with the old law; and still they will com- 
ply with the constitution, which says, there shall 
be one supreme court; to make it quite nothing, 
they'll perhaps have but one judge. Such is de- 
mocracy. 


Seinen 
—_—_—_——_ 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscuHoo1, 


As I was sullenly sauntering home the other 
morning, between the hours of two and three, have 
ing been occupied with a certain watchfulness, in 
which I am well known sometimes to indulge, I 
met with an odd adventure, which, for pleasantry’s 
sake, I will essay to lay before my readers, in as 
faithful a manner as my then imperfect vision, and 
my still fainter recollection of objects will permit. 
As I passed along the shambles, between Third and 
Second streets, I thought I observed an uncommon 
appearance upon one of the stalls, and, on approach- 
ing a little nearer, I could discern that a living 
animal, of some description or other, had taken up 
its night’s lodgings in that spot; the extraordinary 
size and singular shape of this animal attracted my 
curiosity to examine it, not doubting but I should 
readily be able to ascertain with precision, not 
only the name of the beast, but, if necessary, his 
nature and peculiar properties. To my utter asto- 
nishment and terror, the animal began to rouze, 
and discovered evident tokens of an intention to 
move. I was so apprehensive of personal injury 
from the creature, that I scarcely stopped to ob- 
serve what course it steered, as it moved off, but 
I conjectured it had gone down to the Delaware, 
and as it possibly might be of an amphibious na- 
ture, 1 imagined it would disappear, and perhaps 
no such animal might ever be seen in these parts 
again, or if a discovery should be made that such 
a beast once existed, I had no doubt but that in a 
long course of years, when the river Delaware 
should be drained off by the Wilmington canal 
company, some remains of the skeleton of this ani- 
mal might possibly be found. This being a subject of 
immense importance, and a question so interesting 
to the happiness of mankind, I think it might well 
reward the philosophic leisure, and the learned la- 
bours of the president of the United States, who 
is likewise president of the Philadelphia Philoso- 
phical Society. Should the persevering industry 
of our chief be applied and directed to this research, 
there can be no doubt but that, aided and assisted, 
as he certainly would be, by the sagacious sut'- 
mises, conjectures and hypotheses of the greatest 
naturalists in this country, a most valuable disco- 
very would, én all human probability, result from it; 
and if this wonderful animal should eventually 
turn out to be nothing Iess than the mammoth 
maggot, which is said to have been buried in the 
bowels of the mammoth cheese, why, who could 
be surprised? ‘The only essential difference be- 
tween the mammoth maggot, that is likely to be 
discovered, and the Arabian maggot is, that the 
former has teeth entirely enameled, which censti- 
tute it not only a carnivorous, but a cheesivorous 
animal, whereas the latter isnot. Now, good Oli- 
ver Oldschool, I shall look for as many solutions 
in your subsequent numbers of the Port Folio, for 
this phenomenon in natural history, as I expect 
there will be mammoth maggots in the mammoth 
cheese, when it shall be cut open, sometime in the 
warm month of July, next ensuing. 


Meantime, I am, 
Your weill-wisher, 
IGNATIUS INQUISITIVEs« 
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MISCELLANY. 


Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Germany to his friend in this town. 


Berlin, 8th June, 1802. 


Dear Sir, 


YOU may have wondered at my having resided 
so long in this city, without saying any thing in 
my letters upon the subject of the Prussian army. 
The truth is, that all my letters to you have rela- 
ted either to my personal concerns, or have con- 
tained sketches of the state of public affairs in 
Europe, which from the present situation of the 
world, I thought might be more interesting than 
an account of the institutions of the country in 
which I find myself. In my first letter of a local 
nature, what subject has a better claim to be first 
considered than the famous review of Potsdam and 
Berlin? Vf the question of preference was to be 
decided by the laudableness of the end, those insti- 
tutions which have for their object the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of men, would certainly be entitled 
to priority: but as the science of war has become 
one of those which are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of society, as it is in this country the only 
honourable profession, and it is the one which has 
approached the nearest to perfection, it may not 
be amiss to mention it first: 

The Reviews in this city, and at Potsdam are 
held twice a year—In the provinces the troops are 
reviewed once in two years. Aboutthe beginning 
of March, the recruits and the soldiers absent on 
furlough join their regiments ; the sergeants begin 
to exercise immediately after their return, when 
the weather permits, in public squares ; and when 
it does not, in the royal stables, and other build- 
ings allotted to that use. The recruits continue 


Rto be exercised in this way for about a month, 


when they are exercised in companies by the offi- 
cers twice a day. ‘The first of April the king goes 
to Potsdam to exercise his own regiment, which is 
garrisoned there. From this time until what are 
called the great maneuvres, the whole garrison, 
infantry as well as cavalry, go out every morning 
at day-break to a village called Tempelhof, which 
is about three English miles from hence, and there 
go through their evolutions; they return about 
eleven, at two o’clock are again exercised in com- 
panies. The 13th of May the governor of Berlin, 
field-marshal Mollandorf, reviews the whole gar- 
rison in the park; this is what is called the gover- 
nor’s special review. The 18th the king comes 
from Potsdam, and reviews the garrison and the 
strange regiments that come here to assist at the 
maneuvres. In the spring there are four strange 
regiments of infantry, and three of cavalry that 
come to Berlin from the neighbouring garrisons, 
the furthest of which is not more than 60 English 
miles distant.—The cavalry is encamped at a small 
distance from one of the gates of the city; the 
infantry is quartered among those of the inhabi- 
tants who have not purchased the freedom of their 
houses at the time of building them. This season, 
there were twenty battalions of infantry and four 
of grenadiers, 15 squadrons of cuirassiers, five of 
dragoons, and five of Hussars, collected for the 
review ; the whole of which, were the regiments 
complete, would amount to upwards of 30,000 
mene ‘The Hussars of Gaiking, the Hussars of 
the king’s body guard are by far the most beautiful 
troops that ever I saw. Only five squadrons are 
iN garrison here, the rest being upon the line of 
demarkation. Their dress consists of a red jacket 
Which sits close to the body, ornamented before 
with a profusion of gold lace, which serves instead 
of facing—pantaloons ef white leather, with boots 
of yellow morocco, the tops of which are bound 
With gold cord, and a gold tassel hanging down 
before; they wear likewise when on duty, a sable 

} cap, which is near half a yard long, to which 
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reciprocally; until at length all have passed ex- 
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is attached an uncommonly long plume—from the 
ca is suspended a large cord and tassels of gold, 
which reaches almost to the horse’s back.—On 
Gala days, the officers wear a leopard skin, deco- 
rated with acrescent, anda constellation of stars, 
which is thrown over the left shoulder, and curled 
under the right arm, this part of their uniform 
was a present from the empress Elizabeth of 
Russia. On ordinary occasions they have a blue 
jacket faced with gold and lined with fur, thrown 
over their shoulders and fastened before; this is 
their dress in winters The dress of a common 
soldier differs only in quality from that of an offi- 
cer. ‘they are armed with a carabine, horse pis- 
tol, and asabre, and have no camp equipage ; they 
are mounted on Polish and Ukraine horses, which 
are very fleet, small and hardy. Their bridles and 
harness are ornamented with marine shells. 

The great maneuvres last three days. The first 
day the cavalry and infantry act separately. ‘The 
cavalry charge in a single line....the heavy part of 
it composes the centre, the hussars are on the 
flanks. The king and spectators stand on the op- 
posite side of the plain, the cavalry advances at 
first but slowly; it quickens gradually its pace, 
until it gets within a short distance of the king, 
when a charge is ordered, and then the line ad- 
vances, with sabres uplifted, as swift as their 
horses can carry them; when arrived within a rod 
of the king, the word halt is heard, and the whole 
line is as motionless, as if the horses were of 
stone. The light cavalry on the flank wheel in a 
second, and form themselves into squares; this is 
repeated several times, after which they all defile 
before the king, and then the business of the day 
is over. 

I know of no sight more grand than a line of 
cavalry upon the full charge, halting in an instant, 
and in the action of halting raising such quantities 
of dust, that, for a moment, it seems that they are 
taken up in a cloud. 

The evolutions of the infantry consist only in a 
simple attack in two lines; the first gets broken, 
and is obliged to retire ; the second line then opens 
its ranks, and lets the first pass through; it then 
closes again, becomes the first, and advances to 
the attack: this is repeated several times, after 
which the infantry defiles before the king, and then 
the promotions take place. Now the countenance 
of many a new-made captain is seen to gladden, 
whose trifling emoluments of lieutenant scarcely 
kept him from starving, and who now anticipates 
in imagination the enjoyment of five hundred 
pounds a year. 

The maneuvres of the second day are more 
varied and interesting. The cavalry is divided 
into two divisions, which attack each other in solid 
squares. Small parties are detached from each 
side, which advance towards the enemy’s line, 
fire, and then march back to load their pieces 
again. This firing continues for some time; at 
length they begin to charge each other; one of 
the parties is worsted, and obliged to retreat, but 
being closely pursued, it wheels and defends itself. 
After repulsing the enemy, it continues its retreat, 
but is continually harassed. At length the enemy 
obtains such a decided superiority, that it is ob- 
liged to think of retreating out of its reach: to ef- 
fect this, it is necessary to pass a river which lies 
in its rear; it therefore detaches squadrons to the 
other side of the river; these dismount, and form 
themselves on the banks of the river, near the foot 
of the bridge of boats, which have been thrown 
over to facilitate the retreat. In the mean time, 
the squadrons of the enemy are pouring down up- 
on them, and annoying them in every possible way; 
but, notwithstanding this, the passage of the bridge 
is effected in the greatest order, covered by the 
fire of the squadrons, drawn up on foot, and by the 
squadrons, which, in retreating, cover each other 
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cept a single file, which stands firm to the last, and 
covers, against whole’ squadrons, another file, 
which is crossing the bridge. After the cavalry 
has completed its retreat, the infantry advances in 
two lines, covered by the cavalry; but its line is 
thrown into confusion by the enemy’s cavalry ; 
retreats through the second line, which advances; 
but it appearing that the enemy is infinitely supe- 
rior in cavalry, and as, from the nature of the 
ground, it can act in every direction, the order of 
battle is changed, and the infantry form themselves 
into squares, to prevent the enemy’s cavalry from 
breaking their line, and enveloping them. ‘Thus 
ends the second day. I am sorty I have not time 
to say any thing about the third, on which was re- 
presented the famous battle of Neuwied, which ac- 
quired so much glory to the Prussian arms. 
Yours, &c. 


—— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposals are issuec by John Hoff, for publishing 
by subscription, Plutarch’s Lives, translated from 
the original Greek; with notes critical and histo- 
rical, and a new life of Plutarch. By John Lang- 
horne, D. D. and William Langhorne, M. A. 

The proposer would deem it vanity in the ex- 
treme, to attempt to descant on the merits of the 
work proposed ;—yet, notwithstandjng its celebrity 
and excellence, amidst the vortex of politics and 
the busy scenes of domestic life, he thinks it not 
superfluous, as a memento, to transcribe a critic, 
from the London Monthly Review, on the last En- 
glish version—* There is no study which is more 
interesting than that of Biography; and in this 
walk of literature, there is no author more eminent 
than Plutarch. While he excites in us an admi- 
ration of the superior qualities, and of the shining 
actions of those great men, whose history he has 
recorded, he describes minutely their private be- 
haviour and manners ; and his details exhibit very 
ample materials by which to judge of the princi- 
ples and motives of human conduct. There is no 
work of consequence which furnishes, to the specu- 
lative reader, a more extensive source of agreeable 
or profound reflection: and none that can be of- 
tener read without disgust or fatigue. 

“ At length our biographer has had the good 
fortune to have justice done him ; and we have now 
before us a translation of his Lives, in which the 
most fastidious critic will find little to censure. 

** Next to the Life of Plutarch, the original mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, with which our 
translators have enriched their work, is their notes 
and illustrations. Inthese they have displayed an 
extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
usages; and, while they elucidate the obscurities 
of their author, they supply the more memorable 
facts which he had omitted. ‘ 

“The censure which has been thrown on the 
Greek of Plutarch, would have preserved his trans- 
lator, it may be thought, from copying too closely 
his peculiarities, but very learned men want fre- 
quently the taste which is necessary to judge of 
the beauties and defects of composition—Hence, 
till the publication before us, we could not boast 
of a version of his lives, that deserved to be en- 
couraged, from the skill or the merit which it dis- 
covered. Better informed, and with more liberal 
views than are usually to be found in the interpre- 
ters of the ancients, our translators engaged in a 
task for which they were fully qualified. They 
possessed the taste, the penetration and the ability 
which were requisite to unfold to them the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, and to overcome them. 
They have divided the involved and embarrassing 
periods of their Greek original; and, while they 
have expressed the conceptions of their author with 
fidelity, they have been attentive to render him 
with elegance.” 

{Monthly Rev. vol. xiv 
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After this view of the work, it only remains for 
the proposer, in order to ensure a generous patron- 
age, to submit his 

CONDITIONS. 


I. The Work shall be comprised in six volumes 
duodecimo; each volume to average 380 pages ; 
to be elegantly and correctly printed on a super- 
fine wove paper and new type, and ornamented 
with a handsome frontispiece. 

iI. The price to subscribers will be one dollar 
twelve and a half cents per volume, neatly bound 
and lettered—No money will be required till 
publication. 

III. As soon as 300 copies are subscribed for, the 
work will be put to press, and a volume published 
monthly. 

[V. Those who procure 8 subscribers, and are 
responsible for the same, shall have one for their 
trouble.—A list of the patrons to this valuable 
work, shall accompany the last volume. 


The annunciation of this valuable book con- 
cludes with the following liberal condition : 


poz? Should the work, on its appearance, not 
prove, in the estimation of the connoisseur, neatly 
and correctly printed, its reception shall be optional 
with the Subscribers. 


After this complete view of the Lives, above 
proposed, it only remains for the editor of the Port 
Folio to add his warmest wishes that a book of 
biography, so valuable, and so elegantly translated, 
may become popular. Let it be remembered that 
Tuopore Beza was of opinion that if a general 
ship-wreck of literature should take place, the 
book he should wish to preserve would be Piv- 
TARCH; and that scarcely a solitary treatise upon 
education can be found in which the instructive 
pages of this narrative Greek are not recommended. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


IN a few days will be published, the second 
edition of “ An Essay on the propagation of the 
Gospel ;” in which there are numerous facts and 
arguments adduced to prove that many of the 
Indians in America are descended from the Ten 
Jrises.—By Charles Crawford, Esquiree—And the 
third American edition of “ The Christian,” a 
poem, in six books—by the same author.— To be 
sold by James Humphreys at the corner of Walnut 
and Dock-streets, and Benjamin Johnson, No. 39, 
High-street, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE are happy to have occasion to mention, 
that, if credit may be given to private letters, and 
information not official, the vice president appears 
to be determined not to go all lengths with those, 
who are esteemed his partizans. ‘This, it is said, 
is very little relished by the Virginian noblesse. 
Whatever may be Mr. Burr’s motive, it is certain, 
that in at least two questions, where much res- 
ponsibility rested on his decision, his vote was ap- 
parently given, utterly unbiassed by any spirit of 
party. 

It appears, that the majority of the house of 
representatives have hit upon a new mode of le- 
gislating. When the federal part of the house 
bring forward a resolution, if it be not relished by 
the other party, and the arguments in support ofit 
are unanswerable, they keep a determined silence. 
This political /ock-jaw, they think, will save the 
nation # deal of time, and themselves much trouble 
in replying to “ the logic and the wisdom” of the 
federalists. Some say, however, that it is a con- 
trived plan of “ those friends of the people,” those 
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political economists, those time savers, or time 
servers, to stop the garrulity of a Mr. Bacon, a 
member from Massachusetts, and formerly, by 
profession, a parson. This, it is said, is fairly 


gagging the parson; it is at least ringing him, so 


that he cannot root. The party, we learn, still 
think that he is not perfectly cured, and some other 
mode, it is said, will be devised to smoke him more 
effectually. [Farmer's Museum. 


How to make a climax, addressed to all beginners in 
the art of composition. 


The beauty of this figure, like that of plants dis- 
posed in a green-house, proceeds from visible pro- 
portion. It depends, of course, upon accuracy of 
eye. If, therefore, after having fixed on the first 
term of your climax, you cannot easily find any 
similar expressions, proportionably longer, it re- 
mains only to write the original term at some dis- 
tance forwards on the page, and to fill up the in- 
tervening space at your leisure, by words propor- 
tionably shorter, in an inverse ratio. 


How to modulate a period, 


To please the ear, is the last and grand effort of 
a highly finished style. The easiest way of attain- 
ing such excellence, willbe to note down the most 
admired sentences of Addison, Junius, and Blair, 
to calculate the words in each member, the pro- 
portion of vowels to consonants, the balance of long 
and short syllables, till your ears be so attuned to 
one particular measure, that your ideas may be 
spontaneously absorbed in the same revolving eddy 
of recursive harmony. 


How to write an essay. 


Whenever there is any danger of sinking be- 
low your subject, your language should be propor- 
tionably swollen and sublime. A full band is a 
powerlul supporter to a weak voice. Yet, as a 
continual blaze of light is oppressive, and as the 
cataracts of the first rivers in the world deafen 
those, who listen too long, a prudent essayist will 
render his language rather soothing than animat- 
ing, and more polished than pointed. It will 
break on the ear like thunder so distant, that its 
lightnings alarm not; and when well rounded, 
will roll smoothly over the mind, without /eaving 
any impression. 

It will be found the safest mode, in the opening 
of an essay, to dwellon a few positive truths, con- 
veyed in short and unconnected sentences. Asa 
bird, first leaving his nest, perches, by some sbort 
and irregular hops, to look about him, before he 
spreads his wingse ‘The more obvious these 
truths are, the better; and, if they have been al- 
ready mentioned, once or twice, by different 
authors, it will be an additional advantage, since 
every body will see how cautiously you tread at 
first, and follow, wherever you lead them, without 
suspicion. 

In the further advancement of an essay, your 
sentences must of course be long and short, as 
the nature of your subject requires; yet, even 
here, care should be taken to mix them properly. 
Before you venture to introduce a string of long 
and intricate sentences, you had better glance at 
what is to come, by playing off some concise apo- 
thegm; as at chess, the oblique motion of the 
pawn prepares us for the direct attack of the piece. 

Mythological allusions, if very familiar, have an 
undescribable charm. They excite in us the same 
sensations of delight, the same soothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which, after a 
long abseace, we recognize a school acquaintance. 
When you describe a scene, which you wish 
should be thought pathetic, boldly pronounce it so 
yourself. Nothing is so convenient to the reader, 
as thus to be taught how he is to feel; nothing is 
more consistent, than thus to be at once the painter 
and the spectator of the piece. 





It will immensely contribute to the pémp of 
style, that the sentence should be principally con- 
structed of such words as boast Greek or Latin 
genealogy. However trivial this may’seem to 
superficial judges, I will venture to pronounce it a 
rule, which admits not of a single exception. For 
instance, ardour should be preferred to heat, tardy 
to slow, sinuous to winding, and pulchritude to beauty. 
I should have little hope of an author, who should 
write * the country /ying round,” when he might 
so classically phrase it “ the country circumjacent,” 
An acquaintance of mine, a great master of lan- 
guages, invariably uses fortitude to the exclusion 
to magnanimity, because it is nearer to the Latin, by 
one letters 

Thanks to our elaborate predecessors, thoughts 
are easily collected on any subject. All that re- 
mains for us is, to disguise the expression, yet 
preserve the substance; to introduce them, how- 
ever unconnected, without obvicus abruptness; 
and to join them, however little related, without 
obvious incongruity. To this end, it will be ne- 
cessary to polish the style, till the flaws in the in- 
terior of the piece are lost in the lustre of the 
surface; for the radiance of ornamental expres- 
sion diffuses itself over every void, and blends the 
motley parts in one uniform and splendid whole. 

To this glare of colouring much attention is re- 
quisite. Itis not produced by the free use of the 
pencil, but is effected by an infinity of patient and 
timid touches, accumulated with intense and un- 
remitting industry; and when the rough draft is 
so heightened by repeated revisions, that of the 
original words, not more than half a score remains 
to constitute its identity, the writer may flatter 
himself that he is near the proposed perfection. 

Lastly, When you wish to depress your reader, 
you must previously give him his cue, in such 
phrases as these: “ It is melancholy to reflect ;” 
“It is a painful and humiliating consideration.” 
When, on the contrary, you wish to elevate and 
surprise you must begin in this manner: “ We 
gaze, with sensible delight, on this bright and 
amiable picture ;” “ From this gloomy catalogue, 
we turn, with eagerness, to a more pleasing retro- 
spect.” 

How to quote learnedly. 


When you wish to fortify yourself with autho- 
rities, peruse the following method : , 

As soon as your piece is transcribed, leave a 
wide marginal space in your page, and arrange by 
the side of your text the names of the most ab- 
struse authors, from whom information might 
have been drawn. ‘The more of these the better; 
and scruple not to cite books, which you have 
never opened. This, of all others, is the securest 
mode of citations You will betray too much, if 
you mention the books, which you have really 
read. 

The eloquence and sound reasoning of the mi- 
nority in congress are the general themes of con- 
versation and praise. 

FROM WASHINGTON, 

My predictions, you will perceive, are fully ve- 
rified. The bill to repeal the judiciary Jaw has 
passed the senate by a very lean majority. The 
stand, which the federal senators have made to 
preserve the constitution, has been manly and glo- 
riouse They have immortalized their names, 
while those of their opposers will be execrated, as 
the assassins of the constitution. The bill yester- 
day went down to the house, where a band of mi» 
nisterial mutes stand ready to pass it without deli- 
berations These mutes are nightly drilled at the 


asseinbly-room, where all the measures of govern- » 
ment are agreed upon in cavcuses. 

The measure originated in downright antifede- 
ralism, and the mouth-piece of the administration 
this day acknowledges, that one of the leading fea-, 
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tures of the repealing act was a “ dread of what- 

ever tends to the unnecessary aggrandizement of 

the powers of the general government.” Let the 
friends of that government look to it. 

The constitutionalists will exert all their ener- 
gies to preserve the ark of our liberties; but the 
democratic phalanx is strong, and so well disci- 
plined, that one can as well name the supporters 
of the bill before, as after the question is taken. 
Such are the men chosen to legislate for a nation! 
Tell it notin Gath! 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the first 
respectability at Washington, to the editor of 
the United States Gazette, dated 

‘© Monday, February 16, 1802. 

“ The public mind is highly agitated heres... 
The holders of city-lots seem much alarmed....not 
a lot has been sold for many days past; and the 
prospect of a dependent judiciary, and of judges, 
who are to be the creatures and puppets of the Vir- 
ginia party, prevents the sale of landed property 
here. Many of the sober-minded men of Virgi- 
nia are endeavouring to sell their lands and slaves, 
and contemplate removing to New-England. From 
the violation of the constitution, disunion must, 
they think, ensue, and when it shall, they mean to 
be on the safe side of the boundary. 

«Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Giles say, no mischiefs 
are to be apprehended from having a DEPEN- 
DENT judiciary; but many of the ministerial 
party, especially the representatives of the small 
states, discover much uneasiness. 

“ All, however, wontdo. The Virginians have 
denounced the judiciary, and it must be sacrificed. 
The equality of the states is to be preserved by 
the independency of the judiciary, and because the 
lords of the ancient dominion don’t really believe 
the small states equal to Virginia, they have bound 
the judiciary, and will immolate it on the altar of 
ambition and resentment. 

“ The men, who govern, in these evil times, are 
full of vengeance. They were never the friends 
of our national constitution, and it will meet with 
no mercy in their hands. 

“ Doctor Leib, this morning, had a resolution 
on the table for the appointment of a committee, 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the de- 
partment of the navy. As Virginia has no trade to 
protect, it is probable the naval department will 
be abolished.” 

Other letters from Washington state the same 
facts, and speak in high terms of the speech of 
Mr. Hemphill. 

We are happy to insert the following compli- 
ment to the talents of Mr. Hemphill, as exhibited 
on a recent and momentous occasion. 

“ Mr. Hemphill very modestly prefaced his 
speech with saying that his object, rather than 
otherwise, would be to arrange the arguments 
already given by others ; we have no wish to say 
this was not his object, but it appeared rather to be 
the introduction of new and unanswerable argu- 
ments. He spoke with much ease, yet with order, 
With clearness, with a full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The house was crowded with spectators ; 
they were very attentive, and some of the demos 
seemed to look as if they were * in all their wiles 
defeated and repulsed.” 

Every reader of miscellanies will remember the 
account which Dr. Jounson has given in his jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of the accidental associa- 
ton, which induced him to describe his tour. We 
extract it as a piece of beautiful composition, and 
to allow an opportunity fox the insertion of the 
Praise bestowed on the doctor, by the critics. 

“ I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of ro- 
Mance might have delighted to feign. I had, in- 
eed, no trees to whisper over my head, but a ] 
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clear rivulet streamed at my feet. 
calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, 
and solitudee Before me, and on either side, were 
high hills, which, by hindering the eye from ran- 
ging, forced the mind to find entertainment for it- 
self. Whether I spent the hour well, I know not; 
for here I first conceived the thought of this nar- 
ration.” 

- The critica] reviewers, remarking on this pas- 
sage, with a spirit and expression worthy of the 
subject, elegantly said, ‘ We congratulate the 
public on the event, which this quotation concludes, 
and are fully persuaded that the hour, in which the 
entertaining traveller conceived this narrative, 
will be considered, by every reader of taste, as a 
fortunate event in the annalsof literature. To in- 
dulge ourselves in a poetical flight, we would in- 
voke the winds of the Caledonian mountains to 
blow forever, with their softest breezes, on the 
bank where our author reclined, and request of 
Flora that it might be perpetually adorned with 
the gayest and most fragrant productions of the 
year.” . 

The no less constant, than ridiculous failure of 
all our small, half-formed, tampering schemes to 
secure an energetic government, amidst political 
vice and weakness ; and the aukward situation of 
every wise man, labouring to teach the mob to 
remain in their station, and let state affairs alone, 
while the very genius of our polity, and our habi- 
tual flattery of the populace serve to perpetuate 
the delusion that they are all equally worthy to dic- 
tate, nay to rule, remind one of certain descriptive 
lines in HupIBRAS. 


“So have I seen with armed heel, 

A wight bestride a commonweal, 

While still the more he kick’d and spurr‘d, 
The less the sullen jade has stirr'd. 


A gentleman meeting a very young and beauti- 
ful girl in the pump room at Bath, asked her why 
she drank the waters. ‘From mere wantonness, 
sir,’ replied she. And pray Madam, said he 
gravely, have they cured you?” 


A Lady, whois a strong advocate for the Rights 
of Women, being lately engaged in a dispute with a 
gentleman, asserted that an army of Women would 
be ,in every respect competent to take the field 
against an army of men, adding, Suppose I had 
the conimand of 10,000 women, each of whom 
had received military education; and you com- 
manded an army of men equal in numbers, how 
would you get an advantage superior to what you 
might obtain over the same number of men ?.... 
Madam, replied he, I would keep from a general 
engagement. I would make propositions of peace, 
and during the treaty, the male and female officers 
and soldiers must frequently meet to settle the 
conditions. The consequence would be, that at 
the end of eight or nine months, when all of you 
ought to be in the field, you would be in the straw, 


A projector, amid the hurry of receiving Lauris- 
ton and dispatching Cornwallis, thinks that a new 
commercial treaty between England and France 
might be formed, in which mental qualifications 
should be, the subject of exchange. Thus British 
keenness and British perseverance might be arti- 
cles as acceptable to the French as cutlery and 
hardware, and Britain might be benefited, could 
she import with Champaigne and Burgundy the 
liveliness of French conversation, and the softness 
of French manners. Thus by a reciprocal inter- 
change of good qualities, each side would {get rid 
of bad ones. The English might grow gay; the 


French grave; the English might learn to talk, 


and the French to hold their tongues. 


The day Was ,; 
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Nothing is more absurdly ungenerous than the 
invectives, levelled indiscriminately at the fair sex, 
without inquiring into the nature of their faults or 
making just allowance for the causes which lead 
or rather impel women astray. One of the sex 
has thus apologised for her sisters. 

The youth of man is devoted to profitable in- 
struction ; but that of women to initation into the 
paths of ruin. While boys are acquiring the gene- 
ral principles of knowledge, or learning some pro- 
fession for the exercise, and advancement of their 
future lives, we are taught nothing but trifles, use- 
less in themselves, and if not immediately crimi- 
nal, yet leading indirectly to every crime, by 
turning the mind upon wrong pursuits, and weak- 
ening all its powers by an habit of idleness, impos- 
sible ever to be broken through; for idleness is the 
bane of women, let her attribute her failings to 
whatever other apparent cause she will. 

The following will apply to the quacks, with 
which this city is infested— 
When Dr. Lotion first began, 
To practice on the frame of man, 
He bore but humble sway ; 
Each morn his hospitable door 


Was open gratis to the poor, 
*Twas then, no cure no pay. 


At length with cane and ponderoug wig, 
The Doctor struts a perfect prig, 
In eminence secure, 
The former system quite derang’d.... 
The poor forgot, the motto chang’d...: 
’Tis now no pay no cure. 
A gentleman, informed by a bill on a window of 
a house, that apartments were to be let, knocked at 
the door, and, attended by a pretty female took a 
survey of the premises. Pray, my dear, said he 
smiling, are you to be /et with these lodgings ?-—. 
No, replied the Fille de Chambre with vivacity, 
but I am to be /et alone. 


A Hibernian senator speaking of suicide, cooly 
said the only way to stop it was to make it a capi- 
tal offence, punishable with death. 

A sea captain, not much accustomed with the 
customs of a theatre being presented with a ticket 
to the opera was asked, on his return to his lodg- 
ings how the performers acquitted themselves. 
Upon my conscience, replied he, I have no very 
fine ear for music; but by the manner in which 
those that I suppose were judges behaved I should 
think the performers did very ill. One of them 
sung so d d bad, that they made her sing all 
her songs over again, 





A Welch gentleman has with much heraldri¢ 
enquiry and deep research drawn upa genealogical 
account of his own family for upwards of twelve 
thousand years, Inthe middle of the manuscript 
there is a N.B. ” Adout this time the world was 
created,” 


The editor of “ The Balance” pleasantly says, 
that Hector Ironside, Esq. of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has invented a machine, which he calls 
“* The gis,” and has obtained a patent from the 
attorney-general of the United States. This ma- 
chine has been exceeded by no invention whatever. 
It is extremely simple in every respect, and yet it 
performs wonders. It is so cuntrived, that sub- 
stances of all kinds, no matter how incongruous, 
may be thrown into it, all of which, in the “ twink. 
ling of an eye,” will be converted into coarse fus- 
tian. ‘This machine differs, in some -respects, 
from all others. It requires great boys or full grown 
men to manage it. 


During one of the jovial parties of the prince of 
Wales, in’ mid-winter, the company insensibly 
grew warm, the prince cried, it is as hot as in 
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midsummer, and unbuttoning his vest, leaned back 
on his chair, and fell asleep. Colonel Thornton 
roared out never mind him, we are not all to sleep, 
because he dozes ;....one swallow don’t make a sum- 
mer. Mr. Sheridan immediately took out his pen- 
cil, and wrote the following. 


’Tis monstrous cold the prince first cried, 
Then touch'd his lips the rammer, 

Till swallow after swallow made 
Him really think ’twas summer. 


The majority in congress affect to talk of watch- 
ing public officers, and of the duty of the people to 
vigorously exercise the right of controul. This 
reminds one of the multiplied caution of the old 
woman, in the apolugue. She puts a cat into the 
milk-house, to kill a mouse; she then sends her 
maid to look after the cat, lest the cat should eat 
up the cream! 

The political taciturnity of the democrats in con- 
gress may, without any uncharitableness, be re- 
solved into an utter inability to answer the argu- 
ments. of the federalists. Like the pennyless 
tippler, at a tavern reckoning, when he comes to 
pay, the story goes, he puts his hand into his 
pocket, and keeps fumbling and shaking, and at 
last says he left his purse at home, when all the 
company knows that he has no money about him. 

Mr. MaAckeEnzik, the author of the eagerly ex- 
pected Travels through Canada, &c. is, we under- 
stand, brother to the celebrated IHlenry Mackenzie, 
Esq. the ingenious author of the Man of Feeling. 
Mr. Mackenzie has visited various parts of the 
United States, and is described by many, who 
have listened to his conversation, as a man of the 
most liberal and accomplished mind. 

Lord Powiscourt laid a wager in France, that he 
would ride a certain number of miles, in a certain 
short time. The French academicians set to work, 
and calculated that, from the resistance of the air, 
it was impossible. Lord Powiscourt won his wager. 

Some of our political Weathercocks should me- 
ditate upon the following remark of a grave wri- 
ter. You try a man, when you give him an oppor- 
tunity to change his side. If he be so weak as to 
change once, he will change again. Your country 
fellows have a way to try if a man be weak in the 
hams, by coming behind him, and giving him a 
blow unawares. If he bend once, he will bend 
again. 

A formalist laying down indiscriminate rules for 
study, to a juvenile student, reminds one of the 
directions given by the master to the pupil in the 
last age. 

He advises him never to sleep above six hours ; 
to read two hours before day-light, to give the mor- 
ning to theology, composition, and the ancients ; 
to let the afternoon suffice for history, chronology, 
politics, news, travels, geography, and the common 
run of pamphlets ; to amuse himself in a@ dull hour 
with books of entertainment ; and to enter upon 
nothing but what he is determined to pursue and 
accomplish. 

N. B. Dr. Jonnson never regulated his reading 
by any of these rules. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE, 
THE blast blows bleakly thro’ the mountain gap, 


Afid whistles down the vale.-...The drifting snow 
Beats in the face of the cold traveller, 
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As plodding on along th’ unbeaten road, 

Close muffled up, and breathing on his cold 

And aching fingers, he anticipates, 

In silent joy, the crackling faggot fire, 

And tranquil pleasures of a country inn. 

But when the blast blows bleaker, and more chill, 

And all the scene looks desolate and drear, 

His thoughts are joyless......By his side he finds 

No gay companion to beguile the time, 

Nor friend to cheer the dull and heavy hours 

Ofa long winter’s evening, and outlive 

The dying embers on the inn’s wide hearth ; 

His home, with all that tranquil calm delight, 

Which home alone can give, then rising full 

Before his fancy, saddens every thought. 

Yet thoughts so keen as these lose half their pangs, 

When from the tavern window, yet far off, 

The bar-room candle sheds its steady light ; 

And when in meditation, calm and still, 

Thrown backward on his chair, face upward 
turn’d, 

Crossing his feet upon the chimney front, 

High as his head, he notes with half-shut eye 

The blue smoke curling slowly from his pipe, 

Then all his soul is calm ; and storms that beat 

Around the inn, by him unheeded howl. 

The clear brook glides beneath its icy roof 

Silent, save where the sloping broken earth 

Impedes its tranquil stream, it murmurs down 

A ruffled wave. Within the cottage yard 

The farmer shovels off the drifted snow 

From the barn door, to please the dairy-maid, 

And thro’ the gate drives in the patient cow. 

High in the air, far off, I yet can mark, 

Flapping his wings, the shy and slow-wing'd 
crow; 

Bending his course towards the dark-brown 
wood. 

As from my cottage door I turn mine eye, 

Across the field towards the mountain-pines, 

Or up the highway, all the country seems 

A smooth extended robe of clearest white. 

This scene, so dreary to the world’s mad eye, 

To me is pleasant....and tho’ nature now 

Appears to slumber, to the man, whose mind 

Is utterly incapable to trace 

Effect from cause, I cannot but reflect, 

That as the roof from tempests shelters man, 

So snow the grain from the chill winter wind. 

Yet there is one, for whom my heart did bleed 

Last night, asin my couch, I heard the blast 

Howl round the house, and listened to the hail 

Patt’ring against the window ofmy cot. 

She lives alone within the straw-roof’d hut, 

Close by yon laurel-cover’d mountain’s foot ; 

The narrow path that winds thro’ yonder field, 

And up the meadow leads you to her door. 

She is so poor she cannot buy her feod, 

And ever when the morn is fine, she creeps 

Along that path to beg a cup of milk, 

At some kind charitable farmer’s door. 

Yet she is very old, and almost blind, 

And crippled, and she scarce can hobble o’er 

The stile....and ever as she reaches it, 

She sits her down to gain alittle strength, 

And rests her wrinkled forehead on her crutch, 

Bending her dim eye with an idle gaze 

Upon the grass. She moves so slowly on, 

And makes such feeble rustling in the grass, 

That oft the rabbit, hopping thro’ the hedge, 

Crosses her path close by, nor pricks his ears 

At sight of her. The farmers pass her bye, 

And only wonder she is yet alive, 

She looks so old. Yet I can feel for her, 

And when the flakes of snow’ fell fast last night, 

I shiver’d as I thought how cold and chill 

The day would be to her without her chips, 

That every morn she gathers in the wood. 

I pity one, who feels not for herself! 

For I have talked with her about her youth, 

Have heard her tell the sorrows she had known, 


The disappointments she had met in life, 

And she would say that she was old and feeble, 

And had outliv’d her friends. Yet she would 
speak 

As ifshe were to live yet many days, 

And wish’d it too. And Ihave never seen 

One transient frown upon her aged brow, 

Nor heard her heave one sorrow-freighted sigh. 

Oft ona summer’s day, as I have lain 

Upon the old oak bench beside her door, 

And gaz’d intently on her palsied frame, 

Bow-bent and clad in tatters, J] have mused 

In awful silence. I have pondered much 

What gift the fatt’rer Hope could promise her, 

Would be a compensation for the toil, 

The pain, the trouble, and the cheerless hours, 

Of this old woman’s day. The poor old man, 

Crippled and blind, and feeble as a babe, 

More poor than Poverty, when from the womb 

Of Idleness, she came upon the earth, 

What expectation lifts Ais palsied hand, 

To grasp, as ’twere, the grass on his grave-side, 

That he might draw another idle breath! 

This ever flies my fancy’s wildest grasp... 

But I can tell full well, for I have known, 

What gilded visions cheer the dream of youth, 

What balm is poured on /ifs half-broken heart, 

To prompt him onward thro’ a desert wild.... 

Anticipation gilds the lover’s smiles, 

His morrow’s dawn......Hope leads the wand’rer 
on, 

And Inclination, nurse of Hope, beguiles 

The passing hours....embodies all their dreams, 

And harsh repels the whisp’ring voice of Pru. 
dence, 

That speaks of blessings scattered on his path, 

And tells him to enjoy them as they pass... 

He grasps an empty unsubstantial bubble, 

Or if areal good, Possession steals 

Its value.... Disappointment turns his eye, 

What place Reflection, like a true friend, shews 

The joys he scorn’d, yet never makes him wiser. 


JACQUES. 
;————_ | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO CHLOE. 


WHILE fiutt’ring beaux around you sigh, 
And, simpering, swear their love is true ; 
Say of those eyes you robb’d the sky, 
And from Aurora stole her hue ; 


And talk of snow, and flames, and darts, 
Extatic bliss, and tort’ring pain, 

And turtle doves, and bleeding hearts, 
And charms that would make Venus vain; 


I, Chloe, if I must express 
My passion, to be understood, 
Think you no goddess....nay, confess 
I love you more as flesh and blood. 
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